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ABSTRACT , 

Because the style and language ^f the black folk 
tradition have contributed significantly to the development of the 
English language^ an analysis^ df black persuasive techniques .and 
black communication systems can enhance the teaching of composition, 
rhetoric, and literature for both black^;^^ whit^ students* Some of 
the persuasive techniques of the bl^ck folk tradition include 
punning, lang,uage improvisation, ind^irection (a technique of sending 
messages through innuendo or suggestion) , metaphorical iiage mak^ing, 
bragging, exaggerated language, and the use of trords or phrases for 
soundj effects* Forms of communication that enrich black language 
rang%,,,^om '*Call and Response," involving a spontaneous ' and nonverbal 
interaction bettreen the speaker*s ca^ls and the, listener's ansvers 
(^oand in spirituals,' vork soags, and sermons), to sequencing of , 
narxativps or storytelling that is structured to explain, persuade, 
influence, or entertain (illustrated in black folk stories and 
toasts) « Another communication system, semantic s^gi^alihg by vay of - 
tones, conMsts of using vocal inflections and voice rhythms to ^ 
convey meaning and involvjes a type of talk-singing, ^HAI) 
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Instruction and teaching of r 
as literature could be more effective and couli be enhanced If blacJc 
language and gtyllstlc influeiices of- the .blaok.ipH: tradition of .bl£^ 
• literature were re-cognl^ed and used In.thfe classi;boiii/^ The black language 
and stylistic influences of the^black jfolk tradit^n of black .literature 
are us«d widely as comiaunicatlve aspects of our 'advertisements, coijimer. 
clals. political rallies, entertainment world (dramatic, *comlcal. musical, 
etc.). religious world. ^ psycho-cultural world and la some cases In our 
educational setting* However, teachers and students' need to know' ttiB 
nature of and the effective use of -the language and the style that v • 
has been and still Is used In the black folk tradition ;of black literature., 
These teachers and students .need, to recognize and to use the influences 
Of the black fo^k tradition -language 'and style as these have lnfluenc«d 
the linguistic usage^by both blacks ate well as^wMtes Wha often take on 
many blacA language communication usagfe in cross-cultural • communication 
processes. The black language fonas havd great relevance for our' • 
educational eavlxonment* . ' ■ * : 

t 

the .black language part of the black folk tradlton makes 
reference t. the words used In the tradition, and the black stylistic 
part of the tradition^ maites reference to how the words are used In the 
black -folk tradition. This Infomiatlon should 'be known by teachers m order 
that they can instruct all their students In produclng'oral ^aad written ' 
compositions, in Improving students*' reading 8kUj4. ai;id in analyzing 
and Interpreting black literature and mUch mainstream literature. 
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( Slements of the black dialect have been knd are still used ex*- 
tenslvely la the black' folk tradition and are even being carried over' 
Into the compositions of our sliudents since /they use many of thefee 
expressions legitimately almost dally* Take note of the language c^t 
black folk tales^ black spirituals^ black verbal and rhetorical 
•trategles^/iazigiiage and stylistic elements go to make up the uplque black 
dialect used la the blb^y fol^^l'adltlon oJf black American literature^ 
Ihls black dialect has a heritage and a legitimate place in the black 
folk tradition and many of the ej^presslons should be recognised for their' 
value in students* persuasive language productions* 

When black people were first brought , from the. West Coasts of Africa 
to American soil^ they^fliaared ccmiion cultural patterns whici^ were rich • 
la traditicn and foiklbre* Kielr J^k tt a common language which came 
about since they spoke nsaay dlffereJir dialects as w611 as their 'fate 
as slaves did not keep them from e3£presslng their emotions^ siensatlons^, 
rhythms^ sfnd Ijnaslnatlcao They revealecT theijf African literary hel^ltage 
through a native gift to produce folk literatxu'e such as t>oeAry/ rhyth*i* 
cal songs^ wise sayings^ and through oral folk stories with a use of 
vivid Imagery^ figurative and metaphorical language ^ double-edged^ 
vocabulary and sentence £itructure6 -The unique folk tradition of black 
American literat^e included those literary ty^es that are ba^cally oral^ 
such as black folk tales^ black folk-songs (loe#^ ^splrltuals^ blues t ^ 
ballads)^ black .sermtfns^ black jokes and black verbal and rhetorical 
strategies^ such rapping^ shucking^ jiving^ runhing It dovhi^ slgnl-^ 
flection CI i^ignlfying and soundingo 



AluiL 3t ail .racial and ethnic groups h^ve produc^al* ano^riymou^: music . 

> ^ ^ ' * K I ^ 

and literature* ^Tiiece folk niusical and literary fbriDSi an^ usua^.y pr6du':ed 
spontaneously 'an<f handed down orally from on? gen^l*atilon to .the next* 
Hence, ^In the transition^ state', the literature ox* musli aay gain or 
lose paTts of its content or eubstance* These anonymous productions may 
vary frois place to place* Many versions of a p^rtlcultai* Incident (or 
oral story or.llt^^r^y form) may arise about the same''tlmQ In varlaus 
neighboring locali\le-s andt* clans* Lack of written erary form results 

. ^ ' ^ ^ ■ ' r ' 

In dlff^renx versions of a particular Incident, story i or lltercfry form* 
Black folk literature had its origins. in this same process and sprang- 
basically from Afrlciin and black American folklore, legends, customs, ,and 
tradltlc^us* sWhen puoh foJlk materials were reCoJiie<i, they were then pre- 
serV;e4^l thus preventing change* > ! * ^ ^ " 

> . C 

Although it is worth mentlcnlrtg the Importance of som^ outstanding 

black folk tradition writers of, black llterature-f-Pa,ul Jbaurenc^ Dunbar, 

* J. ^ ^ . * * ^ ^ 

Charlas Chesnutt, James Baldwin, Zora Keale Hurston, Sterl^ing Brojwn,^ 

R^ph ElJ^l^pai, Margaret. Walker, James tfeldoh Jolmson, Hafci Madhubutt 

(J)on Lea)^ Hlkkl Giovanni i '•^lid Imamu Baraka) (ieRol Jones,), It Is worth , ; 

taking noti>^* Houston Bakei?*s assertion that *'*o* mentlcn other black 

writers wtio have employed aspects of the black folklore tradition would ; 

be to mentlon^almost every wri^ter In the black Ajnerlcan literary, 

tradltibn^'' ' ^ / - ^ ' , ' 

^ Aside from this background material, thP ln&tructi?rS and 'the students, 

first seed to knew that therSfJ^s the black vocabulary or black language 

part af the black fr.lk tradition of black /uaerican literature which 



1 

Houston A. Baker, Jr*, Black Literature' in .America (New York; 
McGraw-Hill, Inc., 1971), ^* ' ~ ^ 



came about mainly from a West Ifrlcan backgr.ctunct. ^lacic vocabulVry * 
of the blaci^ folk tPc^dltl/n often Is called, slang as It Is Ui^'ed ln;tbe 
JWlnstream sense, but It Is a part of the blaqk man*s etimical 'language 
and cultural historical background. Aji* examination or look- at such works' 
ae caar^mce Major* s Biotlonary of Afro-American Slang , the o t tl' ' iH ^ fy J 
Americanisms , Lorenzo -l^* turner *ia ^fricanisms in the _Sailuh Plalectf, 
^»^be Dictionary of American Bnglish 'is.tili .will reveal a -we^tti of 
black American vocabulary words preTlousay and^resently. in meHnstream 
use tiurou'ghoui Americswi Some black vocabttlary words'^aice directly 
from African origin, others from inflated word vocabiUary origins, and 
atlll otheis|froiaAfrrcaji Iban-^tranplated words* Such words as "elephant, 
"gumbo," "banjo," ''goober," "banans^j." "abrcery," "^uke" as In Juke-box, 

■ * ► 

•Uter,**. "coIq". as in coca-cola, ''oasis,? and I'txirhlp" came directly from 
ifrl.can origin* ' ■ ■ ' 

' ThS,bIa<>k folk oral tradition has produced the following, black 

■ J . ; ' ' * - . . ■ 

African i^^-translarted words such as "skin" (give m^some sKin) , "dig," " 

••okay,"^ and "mean" (taken just the opposite of the^mainetream English a^age). 

The black music world has contributed much to the lexicogr«phy of black ^ 

*■ . ' ' . * ' 

English usage* ?rom this black form of , culture we get such 'words as 

"gig," "cooking," "cnaioges" (^ollv^ through changes), "hip,** and *^a2z." • 

Groups like the Jackson'Hve and the Supremes give a clean all- '\ 

American image of bljclt V(icabualry usage which may legitimately bo seen 

and us^id in the classroom, -"tfae-Beatl^s axe also indebted to bl:-ck music 



\ 



for much of their vocabulary, * Prom the black church and religious woria ' ; 
we have borrowed such words as' "shout,'* ""soia," "Sister," "Brother-," Well," 
and right.", .flacks, hence, have always used appropriate English for 
thfcir, own purposes and for sjiirvlval reasons. Beginning -with the colonial 



'period of^Anerlcan Keerd slave^ry sod orv dctfti^ to troday, blacks have ' ^ ^ 

i . . ' ' , ' ' . ' ^ ' ^ * 

adopted some European foni5, but revised them into totally unique e'i- 

. / 

presslons* Henoe, blaoi: Ameyloan'.s scngs, poetry, folk tales, iltarary, 
Verbal anH rhetorloaJL forms have double, hidden and soaie not so hidden 
meanings, Bl^ok ,Aserlo^n£^ixi eax^ly his1?oiy and on down to today hav^ 
deTlsed a system of vooabulaiy oonmunicative usage that c6Uld no^t and ^till 
in many oases oan not be deolpherad by the' mainstream oul\ure# This faot " 
Bust be reccgalzed by mainstream Inetructors and taken Into accoxirtt 
as these Instructors seek to evaluate the work produced by black 
studentSc ' - 1 ■ 

It is ;^crth noting by lustruotors snd students that xany blaok 
vooabiixar>' irords get into' us^ge by the Amerloa'n inainstreaiE, dcninant 

Julture and, h^nce, they (these black words) enrloh the general 
ocabiilary all Americans; Sxasples of this pr.ooesis may be seen as 
the-apylastream oulture taiie^ on mauj* of the'blaolc derived word's 
preyicusiy gaenticned and uses sucli bXaok vooahuXary words as "cooX," 
• *^hij/' " Jivja,^ "Jazs/' ^'uptight," and ''rap/' Yet black. vooabiO^jy is in a 
constant flux of change^ C^tef; v;lien blacks desire to continue their 
use of the ''coded" vocabulary and language with figurative| usage and 
rhetorical Kwer, they change tl^e original usage they (blacks) had 
originally assigned tt the wcrd# , Such a case is the change of "hip'* to 
the new blapi u^e of the meaning of the word "together^** ^ Bls^ck. VQcabualry 
is defltvitely. full of Images Lnd metaphors, often with tvro lev As of 
meanings, one Black and one;Whl^te# ' ' " 



3Ihe black style and the black langULge of the bliick foUe tradition 
of black literature cocffe £Tom th6 sacracl and the secular combination* 
The Instructors aiid the students must be able to recognize this In the 
productions of this folk vrork* Jt is evident from the African heritage 
that the spoken or oral word has the greatest value as may be s^cen In tlje 
black oral tradition of this blacll literature^ Thus, the greatest per* 
foraance of black language can be seen In the, black sermon; In telling, 
Jokes, narrations ;,or myths; In folk saying ^nd^:^roTerbsi 1-n rapping In the 
barbershop, beawty shop,\3;^treet corner, and slgnlfyiiag In general* The 
street comer blt^ck rapper (Giving an outstanding tflashy,' eyaggeijatlv^, ^ 



dratoatic and spectacular speech) can be ' found In Tilghard WrlgJit's no^el 



Black 



used It for survival reasons^^ 




. : Although the secular style is-uce^^ on the otreet and the sacred style 

Is used In the claurbh, there ls^no dlatlnct separation bstVeifiv^them*,', Kiese. 

I. ^ ' ^ ■ "i * 

two forms overlap when the preacher often uses slmll&r type seculars raps* 
This fact Is evidenced by ^reE^dings by black' ctilture ?)oe'ts such as Hak^ 
Madhubutl (Don Lcej or.Imamu Baraka (LeHol Jones) before a black audlen 
In black music tbo jtwo types ov.erJap--.ljl^&It blues sliigers and bl:;ck ^ 

' -. ' r ■ ^ * 

J ' ' ■ V ^ * ' 

religious song singers, artists and p^rfolmerss moVe from one world to the 
others It must be noted that, the bluclc folk tradition language and style 
were and are used by JSap Brown, Malcolm X, Martl^ 1^ KlBg^„Jr#,, 
Jesse Jackson, Benjamin Hooks and Andr^^w Young* ' Thels*, speeciics and 
writing show erldence of the movement: froili tlie sacrecTto the secular 
combination v;lth Inf luedces^ of black language and style of the 
blackf folk "tradition. of \black American literature* 
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le InB'truclors and students ot comporsritlon, ' rhetoric and literature, 
lould recognise that the bi^^ck languace end the bluck style that make 
the sacreJl and the secular^ollj tradition of black literature can' be 
seen in many element? or qualVtles of expre^sslon of the -persuasive' 
techniques of^the black fQlk raradltlon of tiie black literature, Ihe 
' ^ value of the recbgnltlon o^r^hls fact by the writer and the reader and ' 

especially 'by^ the Ip^struotor can go , far in adding the djmamlc utilisation of 
this impoi'tant material for classroom edification, > 

— 

/ The first of these percuas,lve techniques of the black folk 

tradition of blick literature is puimljig or playing "on words and is^ 

.often u$ed by t?lacks In Playing the Dozens (bl?cic v&rbal gaae in v;htch 

someone's mother It put doTO In a ae^ttial contextj^ lyx sermons, In 

political type rallies and In street corner raps# The next persuasive 

^ ^eachnique Is the spontaneity of blacJc folk' expression» It Is frjeedom 

^- ' * ■ . ^ 

to improvise by talcing advantage cf anything that conjes into \he / - 
^ language situation* Third, blacks use a persuasive technlaue kno™ 

^ ■ #(V ■. ■ 

indlroetion in which the aommunlcatlon maker ha& part^ by the power of 
ln\^ndo or^GU3eestlon»' For example, Malcolm 'X once -started a, speech by 
^saying; ""^^^^fn^^Sv^XoT ^ Brother Lomaxf brothers and slitters and enemies: 
\ i just'canit bellevfe everyone in here is a friend. and I don*t want to 
leave anyone out," ' I-ijalcolm- X is sending a hidden messa^je to his enemies 
and ^£ aiso pitting tiiem dQwn* Image_*n;aklng is another qoiality of this 
. ^ persu^islve ^lack language and^ style. It is an important criteria of 
of black spaWh in vhlcb there is ^a use of metaphorical Images and other 
kinds of Imagistlc language, t' Martin KlngfJr, used many of these forms 
' of meta? horlcal|;Languase' in nls "Letter from Birmingham, ^ Many black) 




ralnlBtcrs U5q metaphors Lnd ima^e? In their serjions* Ke^ny Uli^olc- 

■ spll*ltuais u^e Images and metaphors to' portray dual pictures and figures 

of the Other-Worldllness and the Kere-^nd Sow-World of slavery and black 

iierlcan conditions since the days of slavery* " V 

' J' ^ . ' ' - , ^ 0 ^ 

'the bragger technique Is the fifth persuasive device used by the . ^ 
' ' ' ' ' - *- * 

bldck rapper or user of the black language and th^ black style • He ^ 

boasts' a great deal* '*Stag-0*Lee** which is ia^ea from black blues and Is 

often heard ih the Toast form (long e^Jlc-llke poeiD) viao one of the greatest 

black boasters la referring tc physical i)adaBss anS coolness and one 

>rho can do ti^ie undoable* He was so bad that^files would ^ot fly around 

him or fly around *hls head In the summertime and even whlte^ i^eople were 

said to be afraid of. him, (sfee Julius Lesttf*s Black Folk Iales > a book 

which gives an updated vefsloa of and many^other old black ^olk tales, 

la prose form*) Exaggerated langusgt is also a *lack -persuaslv^ device 

which* Is used when rsppers (the , black talkers or black writers) use 

talk with tncqmmon words and t?wxrely used^^j^tpresslons, Martin Klag^Jr* 

once called a matter '"Incandesceiitly clear^*^ Peirsuaslve tonal semaatlcs 

filially expresses, verbal power which can be achieved through the use of^, 

words or phraser carefully chosen for sotind effects* What Is Important Is 

for the i*apper ,to make words sound good although the words may or may not 

mare sense, Muliammad All oftei/ words tn this black tradition with his, 

taunting rhythm Jthat predlctes, his opponents* defeats^ InstJtictors should 

be^made aware, <jf thp validity of the above stated verbal stategies used/ 

for persuasive effects/ and .they, should take them Into consideration as 

valid products^ of a rich bls^ck folk tr^^dltlon of black literature that has 

rhetorical power. 



3^ 
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. ' 0-ther ways that instructors and students need to know how and that 
' bla^k express themseives persuae*vely\y uSlng ti^ blucic folk tradition of 



A 



black ll^er»ture are through the use cf Call .and Response (African derived), 
Sequencing of Narratives, Semantic Signaling by Way of l&use andSlg- \ 
nifylng or Sounding* In each of th*ce forms there Is the combination of 
the black se.cular (non-religious) and the eacred (religious) forms of 
expression and tjae dualism t6 achieve harmony-.end balance which Is 
African derived* ^ " ^ ' . 

In Call ^nd Response black communication syatem there Is a 
spontaneous an^.n^n-verbal Interactlcn between the speaker's or writer*s 
statements cr '^calls'* vhlch art* ^t^mphaslzed' or punctuated by the listener's 
or reacterffi answers or "responses^" This form of expression Is found In 
black spirituals, bl^rck bluec, blacK Work^ songs, black sermons (the preacher 
Is responded to by the congregation) ^ new bHck poetry and poetry reading 
sessions and polixdcal rallies and similar type gatherings* iJaiiy 
students* pl^ssroom i?forlE contains this communication. process ■ for emphasis 
in their oral and written composition* The Call-Response device is evident 
in the black work song ''Many Thousand Gone** and **Poller.de Drlnkin' ' G<)u*d" 
Richard Wi'ight used ;^hAs, tetshr^fiue in' the funeral sermons ija his novel 
Ihe Long Pream * In the npvel Thfe Invisible Man Ralph Allison use^ the * 
Call^Response prooe>ss in its Secular conl;ext^ He used this f ora 'to tell 
the story of the Haitian general Toussaint LlOuverture who led a success* * 
^ f ul slave revolt Id 1791^ f - ^ ^ . ' ' ^ 

In Sequenciiigof ^ai;ratlve one sees th§ story- telling that^ls so evident 
among Africans anci^ Black Americans^ It consists of slav& and plantation* 
^ tyi)e folk tales (Brer Rabhl^, John Cycle stories, hant taleSi ghosV tal^es, 
witchcraft tales> conjuration tales, , preacher tales, etc) in which incidents 
and events a^re preeented in a black rhetorical form used to explain a 
■ paint, to persuade believere oi opposing Tlewg^ tp vriin friends, to 
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Influence people or- simply to entertain. For example, Cbarlss Chesnu 

an early black Aaiarlcan vvriter^ presented the black folk narrative form In 

his "The Goopherea Grapevine" and many other of his taltfs in his \* / - 

the Oonjure Woman • In "The GiDophered Grapevirj^" there is a character 

UncXe Julius^ an ex^slave^ who tries through a cpnjuraticn witty story 

Xo fool a white Northern couple into not buying a vineyard which has made 
, ^ f small J 

him prosperous* Many of- the black tales pinpoinmhe underiining/animaXs 

CiUf black persons) who are supposedly weak and who outsmart the large 

^i2ed animals or enemies, ueally the white repiresentatives# In America^ 

today there is a black yarn spinner Jus^t like the ancient African 

* day ^ ^ 

counterpart* Some present/stories are tail tales* stories about 'God &nd 

Biblical figures, historical heaoes and events ia real life* Some 

black blues%{secuiar) or black splr/tuaJs (sacred) present this Sequencing; 

of JSlarrative* The present day type of tricjcster tales are 'the black 

Toasts which present the poet and the hero in a. fearless state and »teXl 

the tale in epic form whic^ shouts a *'toast" to the bad (or terrible ot 

good or excellent) character in .piapolntina theliero^ Some i)£ these 

Toasts are "Signifying Monkey, ""Stagolee," "Shine," "SinJcing of the- 

••lltantic'* and "Dolemite^** Noted black goetress Nikki Giovanni in her 

**Ego Irippingy^resents an outstanding Toast^ thus elevating the Toasts 

above the barbershops .pool haila^ street corner^ and. prison^ wbere they 

are most often heard. , \ ^ , 

Julius Lester rewset.the poetic ''Stagolee** toast/ in his book ^ 

' Black Tale a > and it has the flavor of a legitimate form of bl^^ck 

^ r .... . 

fclk tradition prose^ These forms of narration include characterizatian^ 
'plots det^ilSs oftern related digrecsious's and outdtandiric verbosity 
which is effectively used to tell th?e story# Qf;ten figurative language^ 
locg'^Ss or symbols are used in this type of^ narration. 



Alsp iilgjiifying and ihe mildly termed Sounding are persuasive black 
^ ^ be • : ' 

verbal strategj-es ttfia^t rSky ef f ectlvely/used In the c6mmunlcatlor. \^^ssrQom, ^ 

They refer to Insulting somecno, and they invclve boasts. Implying, begglng» 




be found 



or inciting ^oroeone through the u^ie of gestures In verbal E^^* Signifying 
refers to talking with ^reat inuendo, to carp, to needlei^ to^le, and , 
to'cajole* It means the ability to talk around the subject while never 
quit* coming to the point* It also means ^making fun pf a person or a 
situation* Signifying Is cliar£icterlzed by indirection, metaphorical-^ 
iaaglstlQ, hufliorous andjlronlca^achniqu'es and uses playing on words, ^ 
rlfty4^3lc^^t^ and sound* It can be a one-liner or a series of. loosely 
related statements or a long connected story^ "tk)odnight/" Sleep tight/ 
Don^t let the bed outs bite" ^ an example of a black folk rhyme song 
xifling the form of "Signifying*- Malc^om X on Martin L, Kin^,Jr* *b non-^ 
violent revolution (referring to the ctsfmon practice of singing 'Ve Shall 
Overcomel' at a. Civil lights protest gattiejing in the l96o's) said 
^ **Xli a xevoluUon yo6 swinging, not singings" Signifying csn 
also in Lawd Todgiy by Richard Wright, " ' , 

*^emantic Signaling by Way of ^Icues (African derived) Is anotJ|er one 
of the devices of the black folk tradition of black literature that" may - 
surface Ln the composltlch classroom. It consists of a" use of'^vocal 
inflections and voice rhythms %o p(>rtray meaning in the commual cation 
system* It sricws the uze of the songificd pattern- and the musical quality*. 

I:t was used suchi pecple as Kalcolm X (oral aad written speeches), 

* * ^ ' 

Jesse Ja^ck^on (oral and written speectjesv, Martin L* King, Jr. (oral and 

written speecl'^.es) Dnd Hlchard firyo^* iiouad Is of utmost Importance 

in the meaning of the bl^ck otyllstlc expression* The Interaction between 

what is saidi how it U> said, wto cay3 It,' to ^whom It 1^ said, and t^e ' " 

3ocio-cultural conte;ct in which It Is sali affecte the listener or the 

N^read£r. Hence, tone serves as a register of mearjlng in ^Black iingllsh an^ 

1 ■ . 



may i)e see^ repe^iltion and ailiteratlont ?±ay on wprda^ rtiymSf talk- ^ 

singing and Intonatljon. Talic-sin^ing may be seen in contemporary black 

poetry in an inborporation of musical lyric and lines to be song within 

the structure of pqem* Imamu Baraka' , (LeRol <Jones) poea ^'The llation 

Is Like Ourselves*'* is an example here* Haki Madhubuti*fe (Don iee} poem . 

"Don't Cryt Soream" is an example of how a poem is to be i>ead and* sung at 

^ the saae' time. Ma4hubuti'& repejtition of "change" througbout his' poem 

"Poem to Complement Other Poems^' sfiows how the poet seeks to get the blacks 

to change their reality and peK:eption and gain a new stabe^n conscit)usiiess» 

of stress^nd pltcii in principal worlds in the black stylistic ways shows 

black intonation .in black *folk literature* Rhya? also remains important 

' although the free vnrse (used by Giavanni and Madhubutl) Is used in the 

t black folk tradition and is more SKi> tb jrose writing. ^ \ ^ 

Instructors may c^raw upon the black devices ^anjt^chniques shown-/ 

here* for tbei^ discussions and :^or api»licatibn in their composition -, ^ 

classes in getting students to VVite more] persuasiveljr and in literature 

classes in getting student^ to an^lyz^and adequately interpret literary. 

works# It is evident that blapk ^students need to made^more aware -of 

multi^ethnic studies^ such asr the black materlSis presented here^ but ' 
, * . ' * '"^ * 

it is also evident that white mainstream culture students and othe^ 

minorities and i^nstructors/need . to. know more about the non-mainstream ^ ' 

culture ice order to prevent their receiving^ distorted picture of th^. 

rear American Iworlti* Hencst this doti&v not mean giving. white studeilts 

hl^ck studies . for the- sake uf. black fjovier or- cultural enrichment,- but it^ 

'--■'(■ ^' * ■ - • ' ' ■ ■ 

instead means that there are some fundamental cultural language ' 

linguistic differences^ that must be understood and that may b^ adequately 

used In compositiont -rhetoric and literature classes,, / ^ 
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